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THE DALLES-CELILO PORTAGE; ITS HISTORY 
AND INFLUENCE* 

By T. C. Elliott. 

The year 191 5 will mark in history the completion of the 
Panama Canal, by which two oceans are commercially joined 
together. It will also mark the completion of what is known 
as The Dalles-Celilo Canal by which a large portion of the 
Columbia River Basin is afforded open river connection with 
tide water. The dominant note sounded in honor of these 
great public enterprises is economic; but of equal interest to 
many is the historic note, the story of the past. It is the purpose 
of this narrative to pass in brief review the history of the 
famous Dalles and Falls of the Columbia River, and to note 
important instances of the retarding influence of these great 
obstructions to navigation during the various periods of dis- 
covery, exploration, trade, settlement and growth of what is 
now known as the Inland Empire of the States of Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho. 

The Columbia River is between twelve hundred and thirteen 
hundred miles in length, from Columbia Lake in British Co- 
lumbia to Cape Disappointment at its mouth. It is the second 
river of the Continent of North America in average volume 
of water discharged, and the first in the magnificence of its 
scenery. It forms the western portion of the first trade route 
ever established across the Continent, Latin America ex- 
cepted. The existence of the Columbia River was recognized 
for several years before its formal discovery ; Jonathan Carver 
heard of it upon the plains of Minnesota in 1766-68 and Capt. 
Bruno Heceta observed and charted evidences of its mouth 
in 1775. It was actually discovered by Capt. Robert Gray, 
a fur trader from Boston, Mass., who sailed into it on May 
nth, 1792, and was re-entered in October, 1792, by Lieut. 
Broughton of the British Royal Navy, and by him explored as 
far inland as Point Vancouver, which is situated not far above 



*The Historical Address at the "Formal Opening of the Dalles-Celilo Canal 
of the Columbia River," at Big Eddy, May 5, 19 15. 
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the mouth of Big Sandy River in Oregon. The source of 
the Columbia River was discovered in July, 1807, by David 
Thompson, an English fur trader from east of the Rocky 
Mountains, to whom belongs the honor of first traversing the 
entire river, between source and mouth. That event took 
place in 181 1 and has not been often repeated since. 

The first serious obstruction to the navigation of the Co- 
lumbia river is the stretch of rapids 160-165 miles from its 
mouth, which has been curiously misnamed "The Cascades." 
These rapids were designated by Lewis and Clark in 1805-6 as 
"The Great Shutes/' but were as early as 181 1 known to 
the fur traders as The Cascades. This hindrance has been re- 
moved by a system of government locks, which were begun in 
1878 and formally opened for use on November Sth, 1896. The 
next serious obstruction begins at the foot of The Dalles (Big 
Eddy), practically two hundred miles from the mouth of the 
river, and extends ten m'iles to include Celilo Falls, and has 
now been overcome by the Dalles-Celilo Canal, eight and a 
half miles in length. The river is now open for navigation 
as far as Priest Rapids, 420 miles from its mouth; and its 
principal tributary, the Snake River, to points beyond Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, more than 500 miles from the ocean. Both the 
locks at the Cascades, and the Dalles-Celilo Canal are located 
on the south or Oregon side of the river. 

There are numerous rapids and falls in the Columbia 
river, which were given their original names by the French- 
Canadian or mixed-blood voyageurs who manned the canoes 
and bateaux affording the first means of transportation on 
the river; Les Dalles des Morts, or Death Rapids (in British 
Columbia), Les Chaudiere or Kettle Falls, Isle de Piere or Rock 
Island Rapid, Rapide du Pretre or Priest Rapid. Several other 
parts of the river were designated as Les Petite or Little Dalles, 
but to this part was originally given the name of Grande Dalles. 
Here the mighty river turns literally upon edge and through 
two successive rock-ribbed channels (more clearly described as 
sunken mill races) together measuring nearly two and a half 
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miles in length, averaging about 200 feet in width (only two- 
thirds the width of the Panama Canal), the water rushes sea- 
ward with fearful violence. A mountain gorge or canyon 
with rugged walls rising toward the heavens in majestic silence 
is awe-inspiring, but this submerged gorge in the solid rock and 
filled with seething, whirling, rushing water is especially at 
seasons of flood terrifying. 

The name DALLES is very correctly said to be a corruption 
of the French words "d'aller" meaning TO GO, but there is 
another French word of similar spelling meaning flagstone. 
So we have Father DeSmet's authentic statement in his 
book entitled "Oregon Missions" that dalles is ''a name 
given by the Canadian Voyageurs to all contracted running 
waters, hemmed in by walls of rock." 

The name CELILO attaches to the rather low but romantic 
horseshoe shaped falls at the rock reef composing the upper 
end of this obstruction, below which the Indian was accustomed 
to stand with his spear to pierce the jumping salmon. Like 
all other river falls these were known to the fur traders as The 
Chutes and when the name CELILO^ was first used or whence 
it came is not known. The name does not appear in print 
before 1859, as far as yet discovered. The earlier journals 
and letters of fur traders and travelers do not mention it. 

The Dalles-Celilo Canal then will remind the culture of com- 
ing generations of both the graceful figure of the Indian who 
originally held sway over these fishing rocks and river chan- 
nels and gathered there in such numbers, and the vivacious 
French-Canadian voyageur whose boat songs were periodically 
re-echoed from the surrounding hillsides. 

Tribes of the Chinookan family of Indians inhabited the 
country adjacent to the Columbia from its mouth as far inland 
as Celilo Falls, and there were met by tribes of the Shahaptin 
family from the interior. The Chinookan family traveled for 



I Suggestive meanings of the names are, in order of preference: (i) tumbling 
waters, (2) shifting sands, (3) an Indian chief; all of which presume it to be 
of native origin. A recent explanation that it is a corruption of the French 
"Cela I'eau" by the Voyageurs is untenable. There is a suggestion that it first 
applied to the boat-landing, the falls being known as Tumwater. 
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the most part in canoes and lived upon and traffiicked in fish. 
The Shahaptins were '^horse Indians'' and many of them 
annually went to the buffalo country to obtain meat, but many 
others came to the Celilo Falls and The Dalles to trade for 
fish and to enjoy a season of gambling and visiting with their 
neighbors. Both the Dalles and the Falls, and also The 
Cascades below, were then as now valuable as fishing resorts 
where salmon were caught in large quantities. A tribe of the 
Chinookans known to us as the Klickitats maintained almost 
permanent habitations at both The Cascades and The Dalles 
and dominated the fishing privileges. With the advent of the 
white men these Indians found themselves in a position to 
demand tribute of any passing up or down the river and were 
not slow to enforce that demand. The fur traders for many 
years were at times in danger of their lives, and quite reg- 
ularly subject to crimes of petty larceny committed upon their 
goods, provisions, clothing or arms. From the first coming of 
white men then these obstructions in the river had to be taken 
into serious account by all who would pass up or down stream. 
The control of the portage has always affected the commerce 
upon the river. 

The Dalles-Celilo Canal has been constructed in historic 
ground. It passes directly through the site of some of the 
nomadic villages of Wishram, so designated by the golden pen 
of Washington Irving in his book entitled "Astoria." The 
population of Wishram was very large, and was of two dis- 
tinct species of the animal kingdom, Indians and fleas. The 
Indians thronged here most numerously during the fishing 
seasons, and the fleas thronged here during all seasons; so 
the chronicles tell us. The inhabitants of Wishram, both Indian 
and insect, preyed without ceasing upon those who were com- 
pelled to travel past their door and perforce to remain awhile. 
The name of WISHRAM is probably a corruption of the 
name of a band of E-NEE-SHUR Indians who were so named 
by Lewis and Clark, though at first thought it savors more of 
Hebrew or Assyrian literature. 
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The first white men to traverse this stretch of the Columbia 
River were the explorers, Lewis and Clark and their com- 
panions. They arrived from the vicinity of Lewiston, Idaho, 
on October 22nd, I805, traveling by water in pirogues hewn 
and burned from the trunks of trees cut near the forks of the 
Koos-koos-kee or Clearwater River. Captain Clark personally 
guided the passage of those clumsy canoes through the "Short 
and Long Narrows'' (now known as Ten and Five Mile 
Rapids)^ without mishap, his men being stationed at intervals 
on the rocks with ropes made of elk skin to lend assistance if 
necessary, while the Indians lined the edge of the channel 
staring in wonder at both men and boats. Their equipment 
and scientific instruments were all carried for the sake of 
safety along the trail on the north side of the River. The 
following spring when returning these explorers did not at- 
tempt to bring their canoes above Three Mile Rapids below 
The Dalles, but proceeded along the north side of the River, 
some on foot and some upon horses. 

The first white man to portage on the south side of the 
River where the Dalles-Celilo Canal has been dug was also an 
explorer at the time, although a fur trader associated with the 
North- West Company of Canada. This was David Thompson, 
already mentioned, and the first to build any trading post upon 
its waters, and a very remarkable man. He upon that occasion 
traveled down stream in a large canoe built of boards sawed 
from cedar trees near Kettle Falls and sewn (not nailed) 
together, and manned by a crew of seven experienced voy- 
ageurs, but did not dare to run through these Dalles during 
the extreme high water of that year. His canoe was carried 
over the portage and put into the water at Big Eddy about 
8 A. M. on July nth, 181 1, and on July 31st he returned across 
the same path, but had to stand guard all night to prevent 
serious depredations by the residents of Wishram. He had 
been on a visit to the mouth of the River where "Fort Astoria'' 



2 Five and Ten Mile Rapids are so designated by the government engineers, 
being that distance from the boat landing at the City of The Dalles. This is in 
perpetuity of the method of naming Three Mile, Five Mile and Ten Mile Creeks 
during 1850-60 along the Portage Wagon Road around The Dalles. 
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had been begun the preceding April. Of all the men ever on 
the River probably no one ever had more experience with canoe 
travel than David Thompson and his description of these Dalles 
is therefore interesting: ''I have already mentioned the Dalles 
of the Saleesh and Spokane Rivers; these Dalles (of the Co- 
lumbia) were of the same formation, steep high walls of Basalt 
Rock, with sudden sharp breaks in them, which were at right 
angles to the direction of the wall of the River^ these breaks 
formed rude bays, under each point was a violent eddy, and 
each bay a powerful^ dangerous whirlpool ; these walls of rock 
contract the River from eight hundred to one thousand yards 
in width to sixty yards or less ; imagination can hardly form 
an idea of the working of this immense body of water under 
such a compression, raging and hissing as if alive." 

Lewis and Clark and David Thompson were the discoverers 
and explorers of this Portage and have left valuable scientific 
record of their visits here. 

The shipment of freight across The Dalles-Celilo Portage 
was begun on the 2nd day of August, 1811, and consisted of 
fifteen or twenty packages of trading goods, ninety pounds 
to the package, belonging to the Pacific Fur Company of New 
York, of which John Jacob Astor was the controlling partner. 
These goods were being taken up the River for use at the first 
trading post ever established in the Inland Empire by American 
capital, namely Fort Okanogan. The party was in charge of 
David Stuart, a trader of wide experience, and included three 
clerks, Alex. Ross, Francis Pillet and Donald McLennan, four 
Canadian voyageurs and one Sandwich Islander, traveling in 
two heavy Chinook canoes. There were also in their company, 
for protection, but in another canoe, two Indian women mas- 
querading in men's apparel, who had been visiting at the 
mouth of the River and were returning to their own tribe. That 
this small party escaped without serious losses at the hands 
of the "chivalry of Wishram" speaks well for the tact and 
bravery of Mr. Stuart, for nearly three days were consumed 
carrying goods and canoes over six miles of these sands and 
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rocks, and there were Indians to the right of them, Indians to 
the left of them, and Indians in front of them — Mr. Ross 
tells us in his account of the journey. 

Connected with the fur trade was the first mail route across 
the continent (Latin America excepted). Beginning with 1813 
annually in March the "Express" (so called) from Fort George 
or Vancouver crossed this Portage en route via the Athabasca 
Pass to the Red River settlement, Fort William and Montreal. 
In October it returned bringing letters from Montreal, Boston, 
New York, and England. This "Express'' was used by the 
early settlers in Oregon before the establishment of other reg- 
ular means of communication. 

The first attempt to carry letters across this Portage was in 
April, 1812, when John Reed, an Irishman belonging to the 
Pacific Fur Company, started across the continent to New 
York with dispatches to Mr. Astor, announcing the arrival 
of all of his party at Astoria. For preservation Reed carried 
these letters in a tin box, and the glistening tin was too great a 
temptation to the Indians. He was knocked down and the 
tin box stolen, together with his rifle and other equipment. 
The following year Donald MacKenzie, one of the most audac- 
ious fur traders ever on the River, boldly entered one of their 
lodges in an attempt to recover the rifle. The account of 
these events and much else of interest regarding the Falls and 
the "Narrows" and the Indians residing here will be found in 
Washington Irving's book entitled ''Astoria." 

In 181 1 there had already been trade on the upper waters 
of the Columbia for four years but from far away Fort William 
on Lake Superior as a base. But with this first shipment of 
goods to the Interior began the period of the fur trade in the 
Columbia River Basin from Fort Astoria, and later from Fort 
Vancouver as a base. The extent of this trade in terms of 
tonnage or pounds sterling it is not the province of this narra- 
tive to compute, but measured in the passage of time it con- 
tinued to cross this Portage (though in diminishing volume 
after 1840) until the Indian Wars of 1855-6. The trade 
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for furs above this Portage was very large and important and 
the profits proverbial. It extended from Southern Idaho to 
Northern British Columbia. Annually in the early summer the 
"brigade" (so called) descended the Columbia upon its flood 
waters carrying the season's catch or purchases. The ''brigade" 
included traders from Fort St. James and other posts of 
the Upper Fraser River, from Fort Kamloops on Thompson 
River, from Flathead House on Clark Fork, Kootenai Fort 
on the Kootenai, Spokane House or Fort Colville. They 
rendezvoused at Fort Okanogan, were joined by the trader at 
Fort Walla Walla on the way, and in one joyous and hilarious 
company arrived at this, the first obstruction in the River where 
the skill and daring of the voyageur yield to the discretion of 
the officers, and both furs and bateaux were carried across 
the sandy and rocky road to be launched and loaded again in 
Big Eddy. Occasionally the attempt to run these Dalles at 
the high water stage was made, but too surely with loss of life 
and property. After two weeks or so of balancing accounts 
and conviviality at Fort George (Astoria) or Vancouver the 
return trip was made and the boat loads of goods for another 
year's trade were carried across this portage. 

These brigades always passed down and up the River at the 
high water season but other parties of traders passed at other 
seasons and at times risked taking their bateaux through the 
Dalles but in such stage of the water always had to ''carry" 
around the Falls. On the up river trip they occasionally lined 
up through the Dalles and a very graphic account of that meth- 
od is given by Mrs. Narcissa Whitman, who was going from 
Fort Vancouver to the Walla Walla Valley in the Fall of 1836 
and who wrote under date of November 8th, as follows : "8th — 
Breakfasted just below The Dalles. Passed them without 
unloading the boats. This was done by attaching a strong 
rope of considerable length to the stern of the boat, two men 
only remaining in it to guide and keep it clear of the rocks 
while the remainder, and as many Indians as can be obtained, 
draw it along with the rope, walking upon the edge of the 
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rocks above the frightful precipice. At the Little Dalles, just 
above these, the current is exceedingly strong and rapid, and 
full of whirlpools. Not recollecting the place particularly, at 
the request of the bowsman I remained in the boat, being quite 
fatigued with my walk past the other Dalles. It is a terrific 
sight, and a frightful place to be in, to be drawn along in such 
a narrow channel, between such high, craggy, perpendicular 
bluffs, the men with the rope clambering sometimes upon their 
hands and knees upon the very edge, so high above us as to 
appear small, like boys. Many times the rope would catch 
against the rocks and oblige someone to crawl carefully over 
the horrible precipice to unloosen it, much to the danger of his 
life. When my husband came up, in passing this place, the 
rope caught in a place so difficult of access that no one would 
venture his life to extricate it, for some time. At last, an 
Indian ventured. When he had ascended sufficiently to un- 
fasten it, he was unable to return, and did not until he was 
drawn up by a rope. They had another accident which 
threatened both the lives of some of them, and the property, and 
but for the protecting hand of God would have been lost. 
While the men with the rope were climbing up a steep and 
difficult ascent, the rope lodged upon a rock, which held it fast, 
and had it remained there until all hands had gained their point 
and commenced hauling, all would have been well but one of 
the men above prematurely shoved it off. The current took 
the boat down stream rapidly, in spite of every effort to save 
it, prostrating all hands upon the rocks, and some of them were 
nearly precipitated down the precipice by the rope. The boat 
received no injury, but was safely moored below The Dalles, 
on the opposite shore. Our husbands, with the men, obtained 
an Indian canoe and crossed to the boat. Thus they were 
preserved. It was just night as we succeeded in passing this 
difficult place in safety, for which we desired to be grateful. 
Many boats have been dashed to pieces at these places, and 
more than a hundred lives lost. The water was very low at 
this time, which makes the danger much less in passing them. 
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No rain to-day. Thursday we made the portage of the chutes^ 
and were all day about it." 

In the summer of 1841 Lieut. Charles Wilkes was on the 
Columbia River in command of the exploring expedition sent 
by the U. S. Government to examine the country in anticipation 
of final action as to the boundary question between the United 
States and British North America, and his subordinate, Lieu- 
tenant Drayton, was sent up the River with the Hudson's Bay 
Company's brigade returning then, Peter Skene Ogden being 
the Chief Factor in charge. Mr. Drayton has left a very vivid 
account of the Dalles and the Falls, the Indians then fishing 
there, and the surrounding country. His description of the 
method of crossing the Portage during the high water season is, 
as follows : ''On the morning of the 4th of July they began 
to pass the portage, which is a mile (?) in length. It is very 
rugged, and the weather being exceedingly warm, many of the 
Indians were employed to transport articles on their horses, 
of which they have a large number. It required seventy men 
to transport the boats, which were carried over bottom up- 
wards, the gunwale resting on the men's shoulders. By night 
all was safely transported^ the boats newly gummed, and the 
encampment formed on a sandy beach. The sand, in conse- 
quence of the high wind^ was blown about in great quantities, 
and everybody and thing was literally covered with it." 

It will be noted that in 1836 and 1841 the Indians at this 
Portage had become less impudent and dangerous to passers 
by and this largely was due to the wise but firm policy of 
Doctor John McLoughlin, Chief Factor of the H. B. Co. 
at Vancouver after 1824. This change of mien is mentioned 
by Sir George Simpson in his book eintitled "A Journey 
Around The World." Possibly there has been no business man 
ever connected with the commerce of the River equal in ca- 
pacity and skill to Sir George Simpson, who was known as 
the Governor but really was the Deputy Governor in charge 
of all the affairs of the Hudson's Bay Company on the continent 
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of North America from 1821 to the time of his death in 1860. 
His book states under date of August, 1841 : 

"As we descended, the rocks became loftier^ and the current 
stronger. About two in the afternoon, we reached Les Chutes, 
where we made a portage, after having run nearly four hundred 
miles without even lightening our craft. As my own ex- 
perience, as well as that of others, had taught me to keep a 
strict eye on the "Chivalry of Wishram," always congregated 
here in considerable numbers, I marshalled our party into three 
well-armed bands, two to guard either end of the portage, 
and the third to transport the baggage.'' 

Here follows a graphic account of Gk)v. Simpson's experi- 
ence at this Portage in the spring of 1829 when four or five 
hundred Indians planned an attack upon his party, and then 
the Governor continues : 

"But now these pirates had degenerated into something like 
honesty and politeness. On our approaching the landing-place, 
an Indian, of short stature and a big belly — the very picture 
of a grinning Bacchus^ — waded out about two hundred 
yards, (?) in order to be the first to shake hands with us. 
We were hardly ashore, when we were surrounded by about a 
hundred and fifty savages of several tribes, who were all, how- 
ever, under the control of one chief ; and on this occasion the 
"Chivalry of Wishram" actually condescended to carry our 
boat and baggage for us, expecting merely to be somewhat too 
well paid. The path, about a quarter of a mile in length, ran 
over a rocky pass, whose hollows and levels were covered with 
sand, almost the only soil in this land of droughts. 

"The Chutes vary very much in appearance, according to the 
height of the waters. At one season may be seen cascades of 
twenty or thirty feet in height, while, at another, the current 
swells itself up into little more than a rapid, so as even to be 
navigable for boats. At present, the highest fall was scarcely 
ten feet; and as the stream, besides being confined within a 
narrow channel, was interrupted by rocks and islets, its foam- 
ing and roaring presented a striking emblem of the former 
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disposition of the neighbouring tribes. At the lower end of 
the portage we intended to dine on salmon, which we had 
procured from the Indians; but, after cooking it, we felt so 
incommoded by the crowd, that we pushed off to eat our 
dinner, while we were drifting down the river. Our meal 
was brought to an abrupt termination by our having to run 
down Les Petites Dalles Rapid. Some Indians on the bank 
were watching, spear in hand, for salmon ; and so intent were 
they on their occupation, that they never even raised their eyes 
to look at us, as we flew past them. 

"A short space of smooth water, like the calm that precedes 
the storm, brought us to Les Dalles or the Long Narrows — a 
spot which, with its treacherous savages of former days and 
its whirling torrents, might once have been considered as 
embodying the Scylla and the Charybdis of these regions. At 
the entrance of the gorge, the river is suddenly contracted to 
one-third of its width by perpendicular walls, while the surges, 
thus dammed up, struggle with each other to dash along 
through its narrow bed. Our guide, having surveyed the state 
of the rapid, determined to run it, recommending to us, how- 
ever, to walk across the portage in order to lighten our craft.'' 

Three distinct companies were engaged in the fur business on 
the Columbia: The Pacific Fur Company controlled by Mr. 
Astor during 1811-12 and part of 1813; the North-West Com- 
pany of Montreal during 1814-1820, and the Hudson's Bay 
Company of London during 1821 to June 14th, 1860, at Van- 
couver but at Colville, Washington, until 1872. During a part 
of this period Vancouver, Washington, was the metropolis of 
the Pacific Coast : Yerba Buena on San Francisco Bay, as well 
as Sitka in Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands drew their flour, 
lumber and other supplies from Vancouver. For many years 
the Hudson's Bay Company occupied the position of the first 
monopoly to exist on the Columbia River. 

And there was one alleged or would-be fur trader who has 
left a good account of the Dalles-Celilo portage, Mr. Nathaniel 
J. Wyeth, an ice dealer from the cultured city of Cambridge, 
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Massachusetts, who passed down the Columbia in October, 
1832. Mr. Wyeth was a man of great pluck and thorough 
integrity although he did ''dream dreams and see visions'' 
and failed in his attempt to compete with the Hudson's Bay 
Company. One of these dreams was a peculiar sort of boat he 
manufactured at Cambridge, a boat equipped with wheels to 
carry it on dry land, and in turn to be carried when in the 
water. In the actual experience he left the boat on the East 
slope of the Alleghanies, crossed the plains on horseback, and 
traded his horses with Chief Trader Pierre Chrysologue Pam- 
brun at Fort Walla Walla for a bateau and arrived at the 
portage on October 24th, 1832. His account is as follows : 

"24th — Started about 9 and after about [6 miles] passed 
the grand falls of the Columbia just above which a small river 
[Des Chutes] puts into the Columbia about the size of the 
small rivers above, the Wallah [Wallah] for instance. These 
falls now the water is low are about 25 feet; when the water 
is high these falls are covered. The water not have a sufficient 
vent below the water here rises about 40 feet. Just before 
arriving at the falls are considerable rapids. The falls are 
easily passed in boats at high water ; we hired the Indians about 
50 for a quid of tobacco each to carry our boat about i mile 
round the falls the goods we carried ourselves. Shortly after 
passing the falls we passed what are called the dalles [small] 
or where the river is dam (m)ed up between banks steep and 
high of not more than 100 feet apart through which the whole 
waters of the mighty Columbia are forced with much noise 
and uproar. I passed through with some Indians while my 
men went round they not being good boatmen enough to trust 
and fright ( en )ed withall. We are now camped at the Great 
Dalles which are still narrower and more formidable than the 
small, having stop(p)ed after making 20 miles the wind being 
high and unfavorable for passing. At the gorge of this pass 
the water rises by the mark on the rock at least 50 feet, form- 
ing a complete lock to the falls above, the back water covering 
them entirely. The Indians are thieves but not dangerous. 
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Before us and apparently in the river rises the, most formidable 
mountain (Mt. Hood) we have seen. The country ahead is 
clothed with forest to the river side which has not been the 
case before and the western horizon is covered by a dense 
cloud denoting the region of constant rain during the winter. 
25th — Made this day 6 miles and passed the great dalles 
similar to the small ones which we passed yesterday but still 
narrower being 75 feet about in width. Through this pass we 
went with an unloaded boat at an immense speed the goods and 
baggage were carried past on the backs of my men and some 
Indians hired for that purpose. My men not being good boat- 
men and timorous I hired Indians to work ours through going 
with them myself to learn the way. During part of this day we 
had a fair wind the river still W. by S. Here we saw plenty 
of grey headed seals. We bought some bear meat from the 
Indians which we found very fine. We encamped for the 
first time on the river among timber among which I saw a 
kind of oak and ash. Indians plenty. One chief at whose 
lodge we stopped a short time gave me some molasses obtained 
from (the) fort below to eat. He had a large stock of dried 
fish for the winter, 4 tons I should think, roots &c. He was 
dressed in the English stile, blue frock coat pants & vest, com- 
ported himself with much dignity enquired my name partic- 
ularly and repeated it over many times to impress it on his 
memory. His sister was the squaw of an American of the 
name of Bache who established a post on the river below the 
great dalles three years ago last fall and who was drowned 
in them with 11 others the following spring. The remains of 
the fort I saw as also the grave of the woman who died this 
fall and was buried in great state with sundry articles such 
as capeau, vest, pantaloons, shirt, &c. A pole with a knob at 
the top is erected over her remains. At the foot of the Dalles 
is an island called the Isle of the Dead on which there are many 
sepulchers. These Indians usually inter their dead on the 
Islands in the most romantic situations where the souls of the 
dead can feast themselves with the roar of the mighty and 
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eternal waters which in life time af(f)orded them sustenance, 
and will to all eternity to their posterity." 

During this fur trade period there were some interesting 
visitors along the Columbia; scientific men and travelers, the 
most of whom have left a record as to these Dalles. Among 
these were Paul Kane and John H. Stanley making sketches 
and portraits of the Indians; Thos. Nuttall and J. K. Town- 
send collecting specimens of natural history ; Samuel Parker, 
spying out the country in behalf of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. The limits of this nar- 
rative admit mention of only one of these, selected because of 
the intimate connection of his name with an important article 
of our commerce, DAVID DOUGLAS, after whom our Doug- 
las Fir or Pine is named. David Douglas came from England 
to gather the flora of this region in behalf of the Horticultural 
Society of London. In the summer of 1826 he was descending 
the Columbia in a canoe, accompanied only by his dog and In- 
dian servant, and spent the night of Aug. 28th near the Dalles 
Portage. He was safe in wandering alone among the Indians 
because they believed he had some supernatural power over 
the flowers and trees, but the residents of this locality could 
not overlook their opportunities and after supper he discovered 
that his tobacco box had been stolen. His journal states : *^As 
soon as I discovered my loss I perched myself on a rock, and 
in their own tongue, gave the Indians a furious reprimand, ap- 
plying to them all the epithets of abuse which I had often heard 
them bestow on another ; and reminding them that though they 
saw me only a Blanket Man, I was more than that, I was the 
Grass Man, and therefore not at all afraid of them. I could 
not, however, recover my box, but slept unmolested after all 
the bustle." 

The first white people to reside in the interior of the Co- 
lumbia River Basin (not meaning those connected with the 
Fur Companies) were missionaries. In the year 1836 at 
Lapwai Creek a few miles above Lewiston, Idaho, Mrs. Eliza 
Spalding and Rev. H. H. Spalding, and at Waiilatpu a few 
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miles from Walla Walla Mrs. Narcissa Whitman and Dr. 
Marcus Whitman, simultaneously settled as Protestant Mis- 
sionaries. Associated with them was W. H. Gray as secular 
agent and mechanic. Mr. Gray was the father of several sons, 
who in later years became prominent in steamboating on the 
Columbia. One of these^ Capt. Wm. P. Gray of Pasco, is still 
an active participant in Open River activities. 

Two years later another mission station was started in the 
Spokane country at Tsimakime. In mentioning these mission 
stations the names of the wives are given prominence because 
these were the first two white women who ever crossed the 
plains and mountains from ''the States" and the first who ever 
passed over the Dalles-Celilo Portage. That event was on the 
9th of September, 1836, when on their way to Fort Vancouver. 
Mrs. Whitman rode across the portage on a pony loaned by a 
gallant young chief of the Indians, but her experience with the 
fleas was far less courteous. She suddenly found herself 
covered with them. Her letter says : "We brushed and shook 
and shook and brushed for an hour, not stopping to kill for 
that would have been impossible.'' These women gladly, zeal- 
ously and faithfully joined their devoted husbands in the at- 
tempt to teach the Indians the fundamentals of Christianity, 
education and civilized living. Their eleven years continuous 
residence, removed from the society of their sex and exposed 
to attempted outrage and death, marks an epoch in our history, 
and it served to practically direct the attention of the pioneers 
of the Willamette Valley to the fertility and natural advantages 
of the great region in the Interior. For it was from the 
Willamette and not from the East that the Inland Empire re- 
ceived its first population. The massacre at Waiilatpu( Nov. 
29-30, 1847) which marked the end of this epoch served to 
emphasize its influence. That tragedy was the occasion of 
Peter Skene Ogden, an honored name on this Columbia River, 
passing hurriedly over this Portage early in December, 1847, 
en route to Fort Walla Walla and his return one month later 
with three bateaux carrying more than fifty women and children 
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ransomed from the captivity of Cayuse Indians. The record is 
that on the return trip, the river being low, Mr. Ogden risked 
the passage by water and swept down through the Dalles with- 
out portage in his anxiety to place his passengers beyond the 
reach of the Indians. Had this obstruction not existed the 
risk to these helpless people would not have been necessary. 
Neither would there have been occasion for some criticism 
against Mr. Ogden for, on his way up the river, distributing 
to the Indians at the Portage the usual toll of a small amount 
of powder and ball for their assistance. 

Beginning with the forties the "tramp of the pioneer" began 
to be heard along the Columbia, and with the pioneer came 
the development of a wagon road. The first wagon to come 
through to the Columbia from across the plains was that of 
Dr. Robert Newell in 1840, and it is said to have been shipped 
down the river (the following year) by boat from Fort Walla 
Walla. In 1843 the first large wagon train came through, a 
migration of more than eight hundred people. Upon arrival at 
Fort Walla Walla they were told both by Mr. McKinlay, the 
trader in charge, and by Dr. Marcus Whitman, that no road 
existed along the river bank, which was literally true. In a MS. 
in the Bancroft Library Mr, Jesse Applegate has written ; "All 
of the immigrants of 1843 did not reach the Dalles in wagons. 
A company including the Burnetts, Applegates, Hembrees, etc., 
71 souls in all, built boats at Walla Walla (now called Wallula) 
and descended the Columbia by water." [See Mrs. Victor's 
"River of the West" pp. 335-7.] 

Jesse Applegate was one of the most influential of the Ore- 
gon pioneers ; and Peter H. Burnett afterward became governor 
of California. The Applegates lost members of their family 
by drowning in these Dalles, and their goods not carried across 
the portage were lost. 

But a larger number of the immigrants drove through by 
land and pioneered the first wagon track south of the river, 
which became the road for later migrations. This road climbed 
the hills after crossing the Des Chutes river and came upon 
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the Columbia again between Big Eddy and the present city 
of The Dalles ; the path along the river's edge below the Des 
Chutes river was not suitable for wagons, and was never so 
used. 

The arrival of the pioneers marks the beginning of a period 
of transition in the use of this stretch of the river in that there 
was travel from the interior by land which did not pass over 
the river portage. The Hudson's Bay Company continued to 
use it and their trade assumed a more general character, but 
in 1846 the Treaty of Washington placed the Oregon boundary 
at the 49th parallel and left that company with only possessory 
rights instead of permanent ownership of their trading posts 
and business. This transition^ broadly speaking, was from com- 
merce between white men and Indians to commerce between 
white men and white men ; and speaking specifically it was the 
transition from the monopoly or "big business" of the Hudson's 
Bay Company to the next monopoly or "big business" in the 
name of the Oregon Steam Navigation Company. 

As a part of that transition period came the Indian war of 
1855-6, known as the Yakima War because Kamaiakin of the 
Yakima tribe was the chief instigator of it. The influence 
of the Celilo Falls and the Dalles of the Columbia during this 
Indian war is best explained in the language of Isaac I. 
Stevens, first governor of the Territory of Washington. Gov. 
Stevens also held the office of Supt. of Indian Affairs in the 
Territory and in that capacity during the spring and summer 
of 1855 held a series of councils with various tribes and ob- 
tained treaties under which a large part of the Inland Empire 
was freed from any claim of the Indians and its settlement 
by white people made possible. But under the lead of the 
crafty and brave Kamaiakin the Indians soon repudiated their 
signatures to the treaties and in the fall began war upon the 
few whites already in the country. While making his way 
back to Olympia under the protection of a band of friendly 
Nez Perces and when seated in his tent on December 23rd, 
1855, near the present city of Walla Walla, Gov. Stevens wrote 
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a long letter to Gen. John E. Wool, then at Fort Vancouver 
in command of the U. S. Troops in the Columbia River district, 
from which the following is taken: 

''As to transportation, I would urge that a line of barges 
be established on the Columbia; that supplies be hauled in 
wagons from the Dalles to the mouth of the De Chutes, and 
thence by water to Fort Walla Walla." 

"The Hudson Bay barge should be adopted, only be in- 
creased in size. The barge most commonly in use carries 
6,000 pounds and requires seven men. But the great difficulty 
in the river is at the Falls (CeUlo) at the mouth of the De 
Chutes river, which is avoided by hauling in wagons to above 
that point. A barge could be constructed which would carry 
12,000 pounds, require eight men, and make two round trips 
a month from the De Chutes to Fort Walla Walla. Supplies 
for 500 men, say four pounds per day, including clothing, 
ammunition, &c., and forage for 500 animals, 12 pounds a day, 
each animal, would require 10 of these barges, 80 men, about 
ten (10) three-yoke ox teams, running from the Dalles to the 
De Chutes. An ox team could not make more than three 
round trips from the Dalles to Fort Walla Walla, in two 
months, and this would be more than ought reasonably to 
be expected. To transport the above amount of supplies and 
forage in wagons would require 100 ox teams and 100 men. 
Unless foraged on the road, oxen, after making one round 
trip must have rest, and a large number of spare oxen must 
be at hand at both ends of the line to keep the teams con- 
stantly in motion." ^k * * 

"I believe it is practicable to run stern-wheel steamers from 
the mouth of the De Chutes to above Walla Walla, and as far 
as the Priest Rapids ; but time will be required to get a suitable 
one on the route, and establish wood yards. There is nothing 
but drift wood on the immediate banks of the Columbia, below 
the mouth of the Wee-natchap-pan." 

Readers of our history know well that Gen. Wool did not 
take kindly to any advice from Gov. Stevens and conducted 
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his campaign against the Indians with some deliberation. This 
letter is dated December, 1855 ^^d it was December, 1858, 
before by proclamation of Gen. Nathan E. Clarke, successor 
to Gen. Wool, the Inland Empire was thrown open to settle- 
ment by the whites. The policy of the commanding general 
must not be disregarded as a factor, but the conclusion is clear 
that had there been no obstruction at The Dalles and Celilo 
the steamboats then operating on the middle river could have 
carried troops and supplies to the heart of the Indian country 
and the war terminated much earlier. As it was the methods 
outlined by Gov. Stevens as to transportation were adopted by 
the quartermaster's department and nearly every pound of 
munitions and supplies from Fort Vancouver to the upper 
country was carried across a portage road of about fifteen miles, 
from the present city of The Dalles over the hills to the mouth 
of the Deschutes river, and then transferred to boats for river 
transport to the government warehouse at Wallula, and else- 
where. 

The present city of Walla Walla had its beginning com- 
mercially and physically with the sutler's store opened for 
the accommodation of the needs of the soldiers sent to establish 
the military post, since known as Fort Walla Walla, in the 
Fall of 1856. The Fort Walla Walla familiar to everyone 
along the Columbia up to that time was the trading post of the 
Hudson's Bay Company at the mouth of the Walla Walla 
River and which was abandoned by the Company and pillaged 
by the Cayuse Indians in December, 1855. The Quarter- 
master's Department later established a supply depot or ware- 
house in the buildings of the old trading post and called it 
Old Fort Walla Walla in distinction from the military post 
thirty miles to the eastward. But much confusion resulted 
and this led to the adoption about 1858 of a new name for the 
river landing, to-wit — WALLULA, the origin and meaning 
of which is equally as mysterious as that of the name CELILO. 
Wallula of the present day is one and a half miles distant from 
the river landing. 
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Mention has been made of the wagon road opened in the 
fall of 1843, by the immigrants of that year, and the western 
end of that road with minor deviations in 1856 became the 
Dalles-Celilo Portage road ; its upper end, however, for a time 
was Deschutes Landing at the eddy just below the mouth of the 
river of that name. From the boat landing at the present city of 
The Dalles the road followed very closely the present line of 
railroad tracks along the river grade and across Three-Mile 
Creek, then turned to the right through a gap in the hills to a 
crossing of Five-Mile Creek at its confluence with Ten-Mile 
Creek, then eastward to a crossing of "Ten-Mile" at the Fulton 
Ranch, then over what was known as "Nigger Hill" to the 
landing. Later it reached the River through a natural gap 
in the rocky bluff opposite the steamboat landing at Celilo. 
For several years this was the most active, as well as the most 
important wagon road in the state of Oregon. Its usefulness 
as a portage road ceased with the building of the rail portage 
along the river in the year 1863. 

Over this sandy and dusty or muddy hilly road fifteen miles 
in length were transported practically all the supplies, munitions 
and equipment from army headquarters at San Francisco and 
Vancouver to the troops stationed in the interior. Up to 1859 
the business was largely the hauling of government freight, also 
that for army sutlers and traders licensed by the Indian agents. 
Partners named "Green, Heath and Allen" were engaged in 
that trade ; also Friedman and McGlinchy. But with 1859 
general merchandise began to be carried in large quantities, 
and that term included whiskey and rum as well as pins and 
needles. After the discovery of gold in 1860 both freight and 
passenger traffic became enormous. With the beginning of 
steamboating on the upper river a regular stage for passengers 
was put on; in July, 1859, Deschutes Landing consisted- of a 
store, an eating house, a stone fort or warehouse and four 
or five other buildings, according to the Oregon Argus, of 
Oregon City. 
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Transportation over this road was controlled by Mr. Orlando 
Humason, who appears to have been actively connected with 
nearly everything then going on at The Dalles. Associated 
with him were a Mr. Fairchild and others not so publicly 
known but currently understood to include an Indian agent, and 
at least one army officer. Samuel Johnson, in later years an 
honored resident of the Walla Walla Valley, was wagon- 
master; ''Chic-chic" Johnson the Indians called him. The 
equipment consisted of pack trains and large freight wagons 
drawn by six, eight or ten yoke of oxen. Afterward the 
Oregon Steam Navigation Co. bought out Mr. Humason and 
expended one hundred thousand dollars in mules, wagons and 
other equipment to handle the traffic. This can be better 
appreciated when it is explained that the charges were $20 
per ton or $1.25 per ton per mile for carrying goods over this 
portage, and except for solids that ton meant forty cubic 
feet by measurement, not actual pounds avoirdupois. A 
detailed account of this stretch of road would consume the 
time of an entire narrative; the oaths uttered by drivers and 
passengers along its grades and crossings have doubtless sent 
many a soul to purgatory. 

During this transition period farming and stock raising and 
organized communities began to appear in the Inland Empire. 
To what extent measured by months and years the Dalles- 
Celilo obstructions to river navigation held back the beginning 
of the settlement of the upper Columbia River Basin cannot 
be stated with exactness, but it is probable that an open river 
would have meant more to the people then, taking into con- 
sideration the conditions then, than at any time since. The 
settlement of the interior country began very slowly. The 
legislature of Oregon established the county of Wasco during 
the winter of 1854 (January 11) to include all the territory 
lying east of the Cascade Range, and Maj. Gabriel J. Rains, who 
was then stationed at Fort Dalles, said in opposition to this 
action that only thirty-five white people then actually resided 
within the proposed county. The legislature of the Territory 
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of Washington that same winter established the county of 
Walla Walla with its western boundary at the summit of the 
Cascade Range and its eastern boundary at the summit of 
the Rocky Mountains, and in all that stretch of country Gov. 
Stevens in coming from Fort Benton to Olympia the previous 
Fall had found only straggling settlers in the Bitter Root, 
the Colville and the Walla Walla Valleys, engaged in stock 
raising or trade with the Indians. But when the formal an- 
nouncement that the country was open was made at army head- 
quarters on December 9th, 1858, it found many settlers already 
on the way or ready to start. The Dalles Journal of April 
23rd^ 1859 says: "quite a town is growing up in the Walla 
Walla Valley; it is the county seat of that county and has 
been named Steptoeville by the county commissioners." 

As has been suggested the early settlers in the interior 
were the original pioneers, or the sons of the pioneers of the 
Willamette Valley ; they first headed toward the famous Walla 
Walla Valley, glimpses of which they or their fathers had 
seen in passing, because of the existence there of Fort Walla 
Walla and the Indian agency. There were no railroads and 
even the steamboat facilities on both the middle and upper 
Columbia were very inadequate. These settlers were com- 
pelled to leave the river at The Dalles and proceeded over- 
land, with their household goods and stock; they had little 
money; and while establishing homes here and there they 
were subjected to the high prices incident to expensive trans- 
portation around the river obstructions at the Cascades and the 
Dalles and Celilo. Had it been possible to run boats even from 
the Cascades to river points on the upper Columbia and Snake 
rivers and unload freight and immigrants within reach of the 
Walla Walla and Palouse districts, for instance, the develop- 
ment of these states would have been much more rapid. 

The last act of this transition period partakes of that at- 
tribute common to the whole human family, the thirst for gold. 
Who first discovered gold in the Inland Empire does not con- 
cern this narrative but the honor of starting the rush of gold 
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hunters to the '*^Nez Perces Mines'' belongs to E. D. Pierce; 
Capt. Pierce so called, though the title was not of official 
origin. This man had known mining life in California and 
British Columbia, had in some manner, possibly as a trapper, 
acquired an acquaintance with the Nez Perces Indians, could 
speak their language well and was allowed some freedom in 
their part of the country. That acquaintance probably ac- 
counts for his having been allowed by the army officers a 
nominal residence near Fort Walla Walla during the summer 
of 1858 where he lived for a while in a tent near the springs 
joining Garrison Creek on land now a valuable part of the 
City of Walla Walla. He owned fifteen head of cattle, but these 
were disposed of in the early fall to Lewis McMorris; and 
his squatter's right was sold to John Singleton and he himself 
departed for the Nez Perces Country. The word he sent out, 
or brought out in 1859 and the discovery of the rich camps 
of Pierce City and Oro Fino in i860 caused the mining rush, 
which began in 1861 and reached its flood in 1862-63. 

Prospectors and miners rushed into the mining districts of 
the Inland Empire literally by the thousands. The boats from 
San Francisco to the Columbia River were crowded to the 
guards, and the farming in the Willamette Valley suffered from 
lack of labor. It has been carefully estimated that in June, 
1862, there were thirty thousand people in the various mining 
camps of Oregon, Washington and Idaho. While all of these 
did not reach the Interior country by way of the Columbia 
River a great proportion of them did. The boats from Port- 
land up river often carried more than two hundred passengers 
to the trip. In March, April and May, 1862, the tickets sold at 
The Dalles for passage on the three boats then plying on the 
upper river totaled over fifty thousand dollars. The "Tenino" 
took in eighteen thousand dollars for freight and passengers on 
one trip. These passengers all passed over the portage. 

And if the gold hunters did not all go in by way of the 
Columbia, nearly all the freight which included the tools nec- 
essary for their work, the clothes necessary for them to wear, 
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and the food and drink necessary for them to consume (and 
the average miner was not a total abstainer by any means) did 
go in by that route, and the business done at the cities of Port- 
land, The Dalles, Walla Walla and Lewiston was entirely out 
of proportion to their populations and fabulously remunerative. 
At Portland in the spring of 1862 drays with goods for ship- 
ment by up-river steamers are said to have remained in line 
nearly twenty-four hours in order to get a chance to unload. 
All this freight had to be carried over the Dalles-Celilo portage, 
and the physical ability of the equipment to handle it was taxed 
to the uttermost. Those were lively times on the old immi- 
grant road of 1843 ^^d at the terminals at The Dalles and 
Celilo, not mentioning the bar rooms of the steamboats plying 
on the River. The result was the building of the rail portage 
fourteen miles in length between The Dalles and Celilo, legally 
known as The Dalles and Celilo Railroad Company, but really 
a part of the Oregon Steam Navigation Company, which was 
in the spring of 1862 just perfecting its strangle hold upon 
river traffic. 

The rails for the construction of the Dalles-Celilo Portage 
railroad were purchased by President J. C. Ainsworth, of the 
Oregon Steam Navigation Company, early in 1862. By some 
happy circumstance Wm. T. Coleman & Co. of San Francisco 
happened to have on their hands railroad iron to build twenty 
miles of road which they were glad to sell, all or none. This 
was more iron than was needed at the time for the Oregon 
Steam Navigation Company had not yet acquired the control 
of the portage at The Cascades, but ownership of it all also 
happened to become a happy circumstance. 

The following item appears in the Oregonian of April 21st, 
1863, "We learn from the Dalles Journal that the passenger 
cars of the Dalles & Celilo railroad were to leave the depot 
of the O. S. N. Co. yesterday morning at nine o'clock, for 
Celilo, there to connect with the steamer Tenino for Wallula, 
Lewiston and all intermediate points FOR THE FIRST 
TIME.'' This depot at The Dalles stood very near the Uma- 
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tilla House at the head of the incline to the wharf boat which 
was the scene of so many greetings and farewells in early 
days. 

Under date of April 25th, 1863, speaking editorially, the 
Oregonian states that the Cascade road, six miles long, was 
begun May 21st, 1862, and the Celilo road was begun March 
17th, 1862 and the cost of each was $50,000.00 a mile, or 
$950,000.00 and the rolling stock $150,000.00 additional; and 
adds : "So there is an investment of more than a million 
dollars to secure safe and pleasant portage for passengers at 
points which have hitherto been the dread and annoyance of 
all who traveled or forwarded goods from the west of the 
Cascade Range to the Interior." 

Just why the building of these two Portage railroads of 
six and fourteen miles respectively should have taken so much 
time partakes of the history of the Oregon Steam Navigation 
Company itself, and emphasizes the value of both portages in 
the control of the River. 

The preliminary step to the formation of the Oregon Steam 
Navigation Company was really a pool or gentlemen's agree- 
ment between the steamboat men of the lower and middle river 
and the owners of the portages at the Cascades ; this began in 
April, 1859, and lasted for about a year. It was not satisfac- 
tory to the portage owners. The first formal organization of the 
Oregon Steam Navigation Company under special charter by 
the legislature of Washington Territory and corporate agree- 
ments dated December 20th, 1860, combining ostensibly the 
interests of the steamboat owners on all three stretches of the 
River, from Portland to the Cascades, from the Cascades to 
The Dalles, and from Celilo to Wallula and Lewiston, had been 
in effect earlier in 1860. The original list of stockholders 
[fifteen in all, and shares worth $500.00 each] is as follows :* 



♦Lewis & Dryden's Marine Hist, of Pac. Northwest, page 90. 
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Shares Shares 

R. R. Thompson 120 Ladd & Tilton 80 

Jacob Kamm . ., 57 T. W. Lyles 76 

L. W. Coe 60 J. C. Ainsworth 40 

A. H. Barker 30 S. G. Reed 26 

Benjamin Stark 19 Josiah L. Myrick 12 

Richard Williams ..... 7 J. W. Ladd 4 

G. W. Pope . ., 4 J. M. Gilman 2 

Geo. W. Hoyt 3 

The names of none of those engaged in the portage business, 
either at The Cascades or at The Dalles-Celilo, appear openly 
upon the published list, but those owners must have been 
included because the first board of directors of the Oregon 
Steam Navigation Company, elected on December 29th, i860, 
were J. C. Ainsworth, J. S. Ruckle, D. F. Bradford, S. G. 
Reed and L. W. Coe, and five months later R. R. Thompson 
succeeded to the place of Mr. Coe. (These were the directors 
who very soon afterward voted to purchase from Oirlando 
Humason, et al., the equipment and good will of the portage 
business between The Dalles and Celilo, and spend the large 
sum of $100,000.00 for new equipment.) The portage at the 
Cascades, on the south or Oregon side of the River, was 
owned by J. S. Ruckle and Harrison Olmstead, and that on 
the north or Washington side by Bradford and Company, and 
each of these rivals held a five year contract with the Oregon 
Steam Navigation Co. under which they would receive one- 
half the freight charges between Portland and The Dalles, 
then $30.00 per ton, upon everything transferred across each 
respective portage. 

The manager of the Oregon Steam Navigation Co., Capt. 
J. C. Ainsworth, then really played these rival portage owners 
at the Cascades against each other. The purchase of the rail- 
road iron for the Dalles-Celilo portage was authorized at a 
meeting which Mr. Ruckle, because of some jealousy against 
the Bradfords, failed to attend and the arrival of the rails from 
San Francisco was a surprise to him. Three miles of the 
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Dalles-Celilo Portage were at once constructed and then the 
Bradfords realizing the temporary character of their wooden 
tramway and mule drawn cars exchanged their property for 
stock in the Oregon Steam Navigation Co., but with the 
sardonic expectation of indirectly still reaping some harvest 
from their rivals across the River by reason of the five year 
contact. The construction crew of the Oregon Steam Naviga- 
tion Co. (some 200 men) was at once transferred to the 
Cascades and the rebuilding of the Bradford Portage Road 
begun making use of the six miles of extra rails. Messrs. 
Ruckle and Olmstead soon after decided to sell and did so for 
the sum of $155^000.00, the deal being closed on November 
4th, 1862. This all took place during the phenomenal year 
of 1862 when freight was moving up the River in such quan- 
tities that it was impossible to handle it at times. The Oregon 
Steam Navigation Co. perfected its legal organization under 
the laws of Oregon, October 18th, 1862, and surrendered 
its special Washington charter in December, 1862. 

It becomes pertinent to here make mention of the man who 
more than any other seems to have influenced the use of this 
portage for at least 25 years and whose early career has not 
yet been written into the annals of Oregon. The active mind 
in the organization of the Oregon Steam Navigation Company 
and its development and current business relations was the 
keen and skillful and genial Capt. J. C. Ainsworth, its presi- 
dent, but the dominant personal influence on the board of 
directors in determining matters of policy and of transporta- 
tion rates and of settlements with competitors was that of 
R. R. Thompson, the principal stockholder. 

Robert R. Thompson, a native of Pennsylvania, came to 
Oregon City with the migration of 1846 and eked out a bare 
living there for two years doing odd jobs at blacksmithing, 
carpentering and tinkering of all sorts; and his wife did her 
part toward family support. In 1847 Mr. Thompson was one 
of those elected a Justice of the Peace in Clackamas County; 
in 1848-9 he joined the rush of gold hunters to California and 
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returned from there with "a long purse" — to use his own 
expression — full of gold he had dug with his own hands. This 
was the beginning of what came to be known among the 
steamboat men on the River as "the Thompson Luck/' He 
then moved his family to The Dalles, where he settled, and 
(on August 15th, 1854) entered 640 acres of land under the 
Oregon Donation Act ; a part of this land later became Thomp- 
son's Addition to the City of The Dalles. In 1852 he visited 
"the states," and in 1853 returned across the plains with a 
band of sheep he had purchased (D. P. Thompson, another 
prominent pioneer of Oregon, assisted in driving the sheep) 
and when upon the upper Umatilla River was met with the 
request to hurry on to The Dalles because he had been ap- 
pointed Indian Agent there, which ofBce he held during the 
Indian wars. In the triple capacity of land owner, grower of 
wool and mutton, and salaried officer of the government, the 
future seemed fairly well provided for, but paths to more 
rapidly acquired wealth were opened up. His acquaintance 
with the quartermaster at Fort Dalles was quite intimate and 
contracts for transporting government freight to the "Upper 
Country" had to be awarded to someone and he engaged in 
that business, becoming the controlling owner of the largest 
fleet of bateaux on the upper river, and of the first steamboat 
to be operated there ; and possibly interested also in the portage 
business with Mr. Humason. The statement appears in print 
that the price for carrying government freight from Des 
Chutes Landing to Wallula was $100.00 per ton by bateaux 
and $80.00 per ton by steamboat and that the boat paid her 
entire cost during the first month or two of operation. 

In 1860 although only a two-thirds owner in this steamboat 
and another then in course of construction, Mr. Thompson was 
taken into the Oregon Steam Navigation Company upon his 
own terms, namely $18,000.00 cash bonus and 120 shares of 
stock, that being the largest amount of stock held by any one 
person, which preponderance he continued to hold during the 
life of the company. After this rather substantial start he 
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became one of the early millionaires of Oregon, at a time 
when that classification was rather limited. For his services 
as director, which were advisory and not administrative, he 
was paid $1,000.00 per month and as a forceful man of affairs, 
whose judgment was nearly always correct, especially as to 
how much the traffic would bear, he was very infrequently 
opposed. His later years were spent in California. When 
asked by Hubert Howe Bancroft as to the cause of his success 
he replied that it was because he had always from the very 
start believed very strongly in a certain man named Thompson. 

Coincident with and necessary to the use of the portage 
was the use of the river below and above, and brief mention 
will now be made of the beginnings of navigation on the middle 
and upper stretches of the Columbia River up to the time the 
Oregon Steam Navigation Company assumed full control. 

The first steamboat to stem the current of the Columbia 
above the Cascades was the JAMES P. FLINT, probably so 
named after a gentleman in San Francisco who was prominent 
in steamship interests, and possibly had a small interest in her 
ownership. Her appearance on the river is best indicated by 
the following item copied (by Mr. Geo. H. Himes) from the 
Oregon Weekly Times, Portland, Sept. 4th, 185 1 ; "The New 
Steamer J. P. Flint — We learn that this fine steamer, J. O. 
Van Bergen, Commander, is now making her regular trips 
between the Cascades and The Dalles, on the upper waters of 
the Columbia. She is 60 feet long, 12 feet beam, and five 
feet deep in the hold. Her hull was modeled by Capt. Hanscom, 
who modeled the steamer Whitcomb. D. A. Plummer, Esq., 
who was also engaged in building the Whitcomb, has been 
master constructor of the Flint, and receives great credit for 
the skill and ability he has evinced, as do all those who were 
engaged with him and worked under his directions. Such 
mechanics as Hanscom and Plummer are justly appreciated in 
Oregon." 

Evidently the FLINT did not make enough money above 
the Cascades for she was taken down over the rapids about 
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New Years, 1852, and did service between river points and 
Portland ; was sunk on a rock near Cape Horn on September 
22nd, 1852; was afterwards raised and rebuilt and named 
*The Fashion" and operated for many years. 

The next steamboat to appear was the ALLAN, owned by 
the firm of Allan, McKinlay & Co., H. B. Co. agents at 
Oregon City, and who are said to have operated the store at 
The Dalles for a time. She was a small boat of the propeller 
type, brought into the River on the deck of some sailing vessel, 
and used rather for freighting and towing than for passenger 
service. Thomas Gladwell was her captain and she was hauled 
up over the Cascade portage from the lower river early in 
1853. This boat towed scows carrying Maj. Rains and his 
command to Fort Dalles when they arrived in the fall of 1853 
after a trip around the Horn from New York by sailing 
vessel. 

The steamer MARY was built in the late summer of 1854 at 
the Cascades by the Bradfords (Dan. and Put.) and L. W. 
Coe ; and that same year the WASCO by Isaac McFarland and 
his brother, pioneers of 1852. These were small side wheelers 
and came into important notice during the Indian wars of 
1856, and later. Next, in 1857, the HASSALO was built by 
the Bradfords, the first stern wheeler on the middle river, and 
did service for many years. The captain of the Hassalo was 
Eph. W. Baughman, who had also been in command of the 
MARY, and who is still an honored resident of the Columbia 
river basin following many years of service upon its waters. 

Turning now to the upper river, during the years 1856-7-8, 
the only transportation was by bateaux or barges of the pattern 
already described by Gov. Stevens, but rigged with masts and 
sails and called "sail schooners;'' the prevailing wind being 
inland permitted of very good time upstream, and the current 
brought them back. The freight carried was almost entirely 
government supplies under contract with the then quarter- 
master at Fort Dalles, Capt. Thos. Jordan, who was afterward 
courtmartialed for suspected participation in these contracts. 
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The first steamboat which should have ascended the upper 
river was named the Venture, built at the Cascades by Mr. 
R. R. Thompson and Lawrence W. Coe in 1858, and intended to 
be dragged over the Dalles-Celilo Portage upon timbers loaded 
upon her for the purpose. But she accidently ran into the 
current above the Cascades on her very first trip and was 
carried over the rapids. Not at all discouraged the same 
partners at once built the famous "Col. Wright" at the mouth 
of the Deschutes. She was launched in November, 1858 and 
made the first trip up the river in April, 1859, Capt. Len. 
White in command. The lumber to build her hull was partly 
brought from the saw mill of Jonathan Jackson on Ramsey 
Creek just off Fifteen Mile Creek and partly from the 
Cascades, and all her machinery was hauled over the Dalles- 
Deschutes Portage. This boat made ''big money'' from the 
very start and was the only steamboat on the upper river when 
the Oregon Steam Navigation Company took Messrs. Thomp- 
son and Coe into their combination. The Tenino was in process 
of construction however. 

With the purchase of the portages at the Cascades and from 
the City of The Dalles to Celilo, fourteen miles, the control 
of the whole River including the particular stretch of it 
was completely in the hands of the Oregon Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, the second monopoly in Oregon, and pos- 
sibly greater than its great predecessor, the Hudson's Bay 
Company. It would be interesting to contrast the policy to- 
ward their customers, the inhabitants of the great interior of 
''Old Oregon," of these two great commercial organizations. 
Quite possibly it would be found that the first of the two was 
more just and less selfish than the second. But that examina- 
tion cannot fall within the limits of this narrative, nor does 
any extended account of the career of the Navigation Company. 
Its wonderful financial success was due to its ability to control 
the River, and when reduced to the lowest terms that meant 
the control of the Dalles-Celilo Portage. At the Cascades two 
portage roads could and two actually did exist, one on either 
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side of the River, and the problem of competitive boats to 
the wheat fields of the Inland Empire would have been com- 
paratively easy had the Cascades been the only obstruction. 
But along the north side of the Dalles-Celilo obstruction the 
physical conditions would permit of no portage road being 
built to connect the middle and the upper stretches of the River 
without prohibitive expenditure of money, and no attempt to 
do so was ever made during the existence of the Oregon Steam 
Navigation Company. 

But this narrative would not be complete without other ref- 
erence to the Oregon Steam Navigation Company during its 
skillful and energetic control of the Portage and the River. No 
one has left a better pen picture than Mr. Samuel Bowles, the 
famous editor of the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, who in 
company with Hon. Schuyler Colfax, Speaker of the National 
House of Representatives, and other distinguished men, visited 
The Dalles and CeHlo on July 21st, 1865, and as the guest of 
the Company was given facts and figures which appear to have 
since been verified by examination of their books. His written 
account is as follows: 

"The Dalles marks another interruption to the navigation 
of the river, and another railway portage of fifteen miles is in 
use. The entire water of the Columbia is compressed for a 
short distance into a space only one hundred and sixty feet 
wide. Through this it pours with a rapidity and a depth, that 
give majestic, fearful intensity to its motion; while interfering 
rocks occasionally throw the stream into rich masses of foam. 
Through these second rapids of fifteen miles, the rock scenery 
at first rises still higher and sharper, and then fast grows tame ; 
the mountains begin to slink away and to lose their trees ; the 
familiar barrenness of the great interior basin reappears; and 
the only beauty of the hills is their richly rounded forms, often 
repeated, and their only utility pasturage for sheep and horses 
and cattle. The fifteen miles of railway, which, with the lower 
portage of five miles, are built as permanently, and serve as 
thoroughly, with the best of locomotives and cars, as any 
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railroads in the country, landed us on still another large and 
luxurious steamboat, — "and still the wonder grew," — built way 
up here beyond the mountains, but with every appointment of 
comfort and luxury that are found in the best of eastern river 
craft, — large state-rooms, long and wide cabins, various and 
well-served meals. From this point (CeHlo), there is unin- 
terrupted navigation, and daily or tri- weekly steamers running, 
to Umatilla, eighty-five miles, Wallula, one hundred and ten 
miles, and to White Bluffs, one hundred and sixty miles, 
farther up the stream. For six months in the year, boats can 
and do run way on to Lewiston, on the Snake River branch 
of the Columbia, which is two hundred and seventy miles 
beyond Celilo, or five hundred miles from the mouth of the 
Columbia, as White Bluffs, the head of navigation on the 
main river, is four hundred miles from the mouth. 

"We spent the night on the boat at Celilo, and during the 
evening the most of the party went back by rail to The Dalles 
for speeches to the people from Speaker Colfax and Governor 
Bross. One of the best bits of fun on our journey was im- 
provised on their return late in the night. Those who had 
remained on the boat suddenly emerged from their state-rooms, 
wrapped in the drapery in which they had laid themselves down 
to sleep, and proceeded to give formal welcome to the entering 
party. Mr. Richardson addressed the Speaker in an amusing 
travestie of some familiar points in his own speeches. Mr. 
Colfax seized the joke, and replied a la Richardson with equal 
effectiveness. The whole scene and performance was 
picturesque, and amusing in the highest degree ; and the cabin 
resounded with boisterous laughter from all sides. 

"The next morning, we proceeded thirty or forty miles still 
farther up the river, till we had got beyond all traces of the 
collision of the stream with the mountain, and the scenery 
grew tame and common. Then we turned back, having reached 
a point two hundred and sixty miles above the mouth of the 
river, and retraced our passage through the mountains renew- 
ing our worship and our wonder before the strange and beauti- 
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ful effects produced by this piercing of these eternal hills by 
this majestic river of the West. * h^ * 

"The navigation of the Columbia River is nov^ in the hands 
of a strong and energetic company, that not only have the 
capacity to improve all its present opportunities, but the fore- 
sight to seek out and create new ones. They are, indeed, 
making new paths in the wilderness, and show more com- 
prehension of the situation and purpose to develop it than any 
set of men I have yet met on the Pacific Coast. Organized in 
1861, with property worth one hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars, they have now, with eighteen or twenty first class 
steamboats, the two railroads around the Cascades and The 
Dalles, and their appointments, warehouses at all the principal 
towns on the river, including one nine hundred and thirty-five 
feet long at Celilo, and real estate in preparation for future 
growth, a total property of rising two million dollars, all 
earned from their business. Besides this great increase of 
wealth from their own enterprise, they have paid to themselves 
in dividends three hundred and thirty-two thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. * * * 

"So large have been the travel and trade in this direction 
in the last few years, that the Oregon Steam Navigation Com- 
pany has carried to the Upper Country sixty thousand three 
hundred and twenty tons in the last four years, beginning 
with six thousand tons in 1862 and rising to nearly twenty- 
two thousand tons in 1864. In the same time, their boats have 
carried up and down on the river nearly one hundred thousand 
passengers, increasing from ten thousand in 1861 to thirty-six 
thousand in 1864." 

It is assumed that the famous Umatilla House at the City 
of The Dalles was considered too lively (fleas) for the com- 
fort of this distinguished party during the hours usually 
devoted to sleep, but the reason for their being taken to Celilo 
for the night may have been regard for their early morning 
nap, as will be understood from the following schedule of 
trains on the Portage Railroad, published under date of De- 
cember 1st, 1866: 
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Oregon Steam Navigation Company — Winter Arrange- 
ment 

"Steamers Nez Perce, Chief, Webfoot, Tenino, Owyhee, 
Yakima, Spray and Okanogan; Captains E. F. Coe, C. C. 
Felton, J. H. D. Gray and Thos. J. Stump. 

"One of the above boats will leave Celilo for Umatilla and 
Wallula on each Monday and Thursday and Saturday. The 
Passenger Trains to connect with steamers at Celilo will start 
from the Railroad Depot, Dalles City at 4:30 A. M., Returning, 
a steamer will leave Wallula . . at 5 A. M. on Monday, 
Wednesday and Saturday. 

"For Portland: Through in one day. Steamers Oneonta 
or Idaho; Capt. McNulty will leave Dalles daily (Sundays 
excepted) at 5 A. M., connecting by Cascade Railroad with 
Steamers New World, Cascade or Wilson G. Hunt; Capt. J. 
Wolf, Commander. 

Frank T. Dodge, 

Agent." 

The Oregon Steam Navigation Company played a conspic- 
uous and important part in the pioneer growth of the Inland 
Empire. It took much from the people but it rendered service 
when service was hard to render. It should be judged in the 
light of the conditions then existing and in the knowledge that 
corporate greed exists today in the same proportion that it did 
then. And while it is true, as stated in a "Brief History of 
the Oregon Steam Navigation Company'' in the Oregon His- 
torical Quarterly for June, 1904, that the members of the corpo- 
ration "took every possible advantage of one of the most ex- 
traordinary opportunities that ever fell into the hands of men 
to amass fortunes for themselves," some of that gain has 
already come back to the people through direct and indirect 
benefactions: Reed College at Portland is the most notable 
instance. Any censure should be against the greed of the 
individual member rather than against the monopoly itself. 
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Mention of the heavy shipments over the Portage thus far 
has been with relation to up-river freight and it is well to 
record when the tide began to turn the other way, from the 
Interior to tide water. The first wheat to be sent out from the 
Walla Walla Valley was in the form of flour. The editor of 
the Dalles Mountaineer, on March i6th, 1867, wrote; "We 
have received a sample of bread made of Walla Walla flour 
at the City Bakery, and believe it to be of an extra quality." 
The papers of Walla Walla and The Dalles during the next 
two months bristle with protests against the rate of freight 
on flour from Wallula to The Dalles of $17.50 per ton as 
against $22.50 per ton on flour from Portland to Wallula; and 
"Cumtux" (J. M. Vansycle) then residing at Wallula, sent the 
following communication to the Walla Walla Statesman under 
date June 2nd, 1867: "By a Httle foresight of the Oregon 
Steam Navigation Company in putting down their charges 
on down frieght from this point trade has turned upon them, 
and where they heretofore had nothing to carry down they 
now have thousands of pounds of flour by every steamer. The 
road from Walla Walla to Wallula is literally lined with heavy 
freight teams, eight or ten yoke of cattle and four, six^ eight 
and ten mule teams, all heavily loaded with flour are coming 
in every day. Two ten-mule teams are at present time unload- 
ing 20,000 pounds of flour alone. This is as it should be, but 
let me ask, how many pounds of flour would the steamer have 
to take down to The Dalles tomorrow had the Company stuck 
to their old price of $17.50 per ton? Not a pound! But six 
dollars per ton gives teamsters something to do, gives our 
farmers and mill men a market, and puts money in the hands 
of the O. S. N. Co. Tomorrow's trip will give a clear gain 
to the company of at least $300.00. It don't cost them one 
cent more to take down a three or five hundred dollar freight 
than it does to go down, as they have done heretofore — 
empty." Wheat itself began to be shipped in the fall of 1867. 

For sixteen years, 1863-1879, this narrow gauge Portage 
railway from The Dalles to Celilo was operated by the Oregon 
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Steam Navigation Company, and its history is that of the 
larger company. For a time it was the longest stretch of 
railroad between the entire Pacific Northwest and Missouri 
River points, when passengers made use of the River to con- 
nect with the daily stages from Umatilla or Walla Walla for 
Boise, Salt Lake City and Council Bluflfs or Saint Joe. After 
1868 these stages connected with the Central Pacific Railroad 
at Kelton, Utah. It played a part in the efforts of the mer- 
chants of Portland to distribute their goods in far away Mon- 
tana in competition with shipments from San Francisco by 
wagons over what was known as the "Chico Route." It fur- 
nished the rapid transit for bridal couples from Walla Walla 
and Lewiston, and it carried the families of the prosperous 
residents of the Inland Empire when they journeyed to the 
Seaside House or Grimes Hotel for a smell of the Pacific 
Ocean air in summer time. Much of keen interest incidental 
to travel and shipment over its rails might be gleaned from the 
written records of those years, did the limitations of this nar- 
rative permit. 

Its legal identity was preserved; it was The Dalles and 
Celilo Railroad Company, and as such, was one of the corpora- 
tions taken over by its successor, The Oregon Railway and 
Navigation Company in 1879, when Mr. Henry Villard and 
associates purchased the stock of the Oregon Steam Naviga- 
tion Company at practically the price named by its owners. 
After that the Portage Road became the first link in railway 
construction to the Inland Empire. Grading on this construc- 
tion began at Celilo the first week in August, 1880, and con- 
nection was made at Wallula with the Walla Walla & Columbia 
River Railway Company (the famous D. S. Baker road from 
Walla Walla to the River) on April 16-17, 1881. Connection 
of The Dalles with Portland by rail was not completed until 
October 3rd, 1882, when the last spike was driven at a point 
three hundred yards above Multnomah Falls. With the com- 
pletion of the railroad steamboating upon the upper river was 
practically at an end, there being no independent portage 
between Celilo and The Dalles or at The Cascades. 
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During and following the days of activity on the Upper 
River it became necessary to transfer steamboats over the 
Falls and through The Dalles to the Middle River ; and when- 
ever attempted this has been accomplished successfully, though 
with great risk. The plan usually followed was that of running 
the falls and upper stretch of The Dalles during the extreme 
high water of June when the rock reef at the lower stretch of 
The Dalles acted as a dam and held the river back so as to 
submerge the upper obstructions, and of tieing up at what 
was called the "mess house" there until lower water in Sep- 
tember or October before running through the more tortuous 
and dangerous lower gorge. The upper Dalles (Ten-Mile 
Rapids) measure about 2500 feet in length, and the lower 
(Five-Mile Rapids) measure about 9500 feet in length. 

The first boat to be brought down in this way was the 
OKANOGAN in the summer and fall of 1866. Capt. Thomas 
Stump was her commander, and the usual significance of his 
name is certainly in rather direct contrast with the speed of 
that initial and adventurous trip. In the year 1870 the Nez 
Perces Chief and the Shoshone were both brought over the 
Falls on the same day, June 28th, by Capt. Sebastian Miller, 
known as '^Bass Miller'' among the elect. This was rather 
tame sailing for him because he had earlier in the year piloted 
the Shoshone through the Box Canyon of the Snake River, that 
boat having been built by the Oregon Steam Navigation Com- 
pany near old Fort Boise. 

The next to go through was the largest boat of all, the Har- 
vest Queen, of 200 feet length and 37 feet beam, and the entire 
distance was made during eleven days and was attended with 
some romance. It was made in mid-winter, Feb. 8th- 1 8th, 
1881, Capt. Jas. W. Troup being in the pilot house and Chief 
Engineer Peter DeHuff at the throttle. It was upon that 
occasion that Capt. Troup in a moment of either anxiety or 
rapture is said to have called down through the tube to his 
engineer; "Pete, if you love me back her, back her hard." 
This incident is not literally vouched for, however, either as 
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to language or occurrence. It happened that winter that one 
of the balmy breezes known as a "chinook" melted the snows 
on the mountains sufficiently to cause a very sudden and unusual 
rise of the River, which was the occasion for the sudden 
movement of the boat from Celilo to the "mess house." Then 
followed almost immediately the usual low water stage of water 
which permitted taking her through the Lower Dalles. 

In 1888, June-September, inclusive, Capt. Troup piloted the 
steamer D. S. Baker through in the same manner; and now 
(May, 1915), Capt. Troup is a guest on the first boat to descend 
through the Dalles-Celilo Canal, so that it is possible for him 
to say that he has passed from the Upper to the Middle River 
by water three times, once in three months, again in eleven 
days, and again in two and a half hours. 

It has been stated that at no time during the ascendency 
of the Oregon Steam Navigation Company was any attempt 
made to construct a portage railroad on the north side of the 
Columbia around Celilo Falls and The Dalles. With the 
marvelous development in the production of grain in the Inland 
Empire and the increase in its population the River again 
began to be thought of as a means of transportation, and a very 
progressive gentleman named Paul Mohr, of Spokane, obtained 
title to points of land along the north bank with the purpose 
of again connecting the two parts of the river by rail portage. 
His first organization was called the Farmers' Railway Trans- 
portation and Steamboat Portage Company in the year 1885, 
consisting of two residents of Spokane and seven from Walla 
Walla, none of whom were horny-handed tillers of the soil, 
however. The Government Locks at the Cascades were then 
in process of construction and it was aimed to make use of 
these. One or two reorganizations followed, but without 
evidence of physical activity; the last was called The 
Columbia River Railway and Navigation Company and 
included capitalists from Chicago, New York and Boston. 
But in 1899 the project was revived and the Central Naviga- 
tion and Construction Company (really the construction end 
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of the other company) was organized at Spokane, promi- 
nent capitalists there being associated with Mr. Mohr. Much 
grading was done and three steamboats were purchased or 
built, named the Frederick Billings, the Klickitat and the Uma- 
tilla, and plans were laid to transport the wheat crop of 1900. 
But in July of that year the Billings was wrecked, and with 
it any further progress of the Company ceased. According 
to the Oregonian of May 27th, 1892, about eight hundred 
thousand dollars was expended on the Mohr Projects, five 
hundred thousand before 1900 and three hundred thousand 
after. The right of way fell into the possession of the Northern 
Pacific Railway in July, 1902, and became the first graded 
portion of the North Bank Road of today. 

But with this same increase in the wealth and production and 
population of the Inland Empire came the demand of the 
people for an open river to the ocean and the Open River 
Association came into being. In July, 1901, the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee of the National House of Representatives 
visited the River, under the chairmanship of Theodore E. 
Burton of Ohio. The verdict of Mr. Burton after this visit 
seemed to be that the opening of a way through the Dalles- 
Celilo Portage must wait until the bar at the mouth of the 
river had been permanently deepened. Largely as a protest 
against this decision and as an attempt to show in a practical 
way what an open river would mean the leaders in the Open 
River Association capitalized themselves to build and maintain 
steamer service on both the Upper and the Lower Rivers, and 
the State of Oregon erected a Portage Railroad from Celilo 
to Big Eddy at a cost of $165,000.00, which amount had to 
be supplemented by public subscription and later by further 
appropriation by the State. This Portage Railroad was for- 
mally opened on June 3rd, 1905, and was operated until leased 
by the government engineers for use in the construction of the 
Canal which is now completed. 

Commercially this enterprise did not measure up to expecta- 
tions, and financially it was a loss to both the State of Oregon 
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and the individual investors ; but it was of value in hastening 
the completion of the Canal and in opening the way to resump- 
tion of regular boat service on the Upper River. 

Another chapter in the history of this particular stretch of 
the River will be written at some time in the future when its 
on-rushing waters shall have been harnessed and electric lamps 
of a million candle power shall reveal by night the beauty of the 
Falls and the swirling current of The Dalles. But even now in 
thought it is possible to hark back to the year 1803 when that 
far-seeing statesman, Thomas Jeiferson, the President of the 
United States, sat at his table in Washington and in the dim 
light of the candles then in use with his own hand penned in- 
structions to Capt. Meriwether Lewis, who was soon to explore 
a way to "communication with the waters of the Pacific Ocean, 
whether the Columbia, Oregon, Colorado, or any other river 
may offer the most direct and practicable water communication 
across the continent, for the purposes of commerce." 

And while commercial expansion was the motive of the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition, President Jefferson in his won- 
derful letter was exceedingly minute in reference to informa- 
tion to be gathered as to the people, the flora, the geology, the 
natural history and the climate of the country to be passed 
through. Thus did culture go hand in hand with commerce 
in the first contemplation of the Columbia River region; and 
as participants in its present growth and achievements it is 
well that we do not forget to recall and retell the deeds and 
achievements of the past, and thus be true to our birthright. 



